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Educational Research 


Long-Time Tests Curriculum 
Planning 
EDGAR DALE 


title this paper prompted strong conviction 


the lack important, long-time test data necessary 

for adequate curriculum planning. will assumed 
that the word “test” means any method gathering evidence. 
curriculum planning are concerned with two sorts evi- 
dence, what extent are the curriculum objectives being 
reached? and what extent the behavior that implied the 
life behavior the students for whom the curriculum being 
planned? The words “long time” will used show that the 
evidence collected continuously after period. 

Three important problems must faced any adequate 
type curriculum planning: First, what facts are available 
concerning the mobility the high-school college students 
for whom this curriculum being prepared? other words, 
will these students spend their lives their home towns, coun- 
ties, states, are they likely move other states? Second, 
what extent are high-school and college students utilizing 
the fields for which they were technically prepared? what 
respect the beginning jobs vary their requirements from 
those held after ten years the years? How 
effective was the school training enabling each individual 
meet the vocational and citizenship demands put upon 
Third, what losses needed skills, interests, attitudes, and in- 
formation occurred between the time learning and the time 
use? How much relearning was necessary bring these 
skills and abilities satisfactorily functioning standard? 
are have national planning far human resources 
are concerned, clear that must have far more data 
such questions these than have had the past. 

1932, Hamlin found that only 43.2 per cent 5,368 
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lowa high-school graduates were located the counties from 
whose high schools they had graduated seven eleven years 
previously. Thirty-one per cent were living lowa counties 
other than those which they had secured their high-school 
education; 25.8 per cent were living outside the state. “Further, 
although 74.6 per cent these persons lived farms and 
villages during their high-school years, only 47.1 per cent 
them were living farms villages 1932. The percent- 
age living cities had increased from 25.4 per cent 52.9 
per cent. Also, more than two-thirds all the city children 
had moved other communities comparison with 59.1 per 
cent village children, and 48.5 per cent farm 

number other studies mobility the high-school 
level have appeared. These show high degree shift from 
city city, country city, and state state; less 
can given toa curriculum which highly zed, assuming 
course, that such training offers possibilities for general 
transfer. important long-time test curriculum building is, 
Where will these graduates students make their homes? 


second question the extent which the vocational 
and non-vocational training students utilized. Are 
the occupations followed those for which the students prepared? 
Can the general types jobs held these students 
predicted and can more adequate curricular provision made 
for them? Thorndike notable study published last year 
points out that the values certain items the school record 
and test scores for educational prediction and guidance are 
great. The grade reached the age fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, taken together with the age which the family plans 
keep the boy girl school, will predict the grade which 
the individual will reach any age with substantial 
Thorndike also discovered that the school record and other 
test scores, alone combination, were nearly valueless 
means forecasting success mechanical work. 

These data have important curriculum implications. The 
curriculum maker can put substantial use the fact that under 
certain circumstances can discover accurately the number 


1925,” Journal Educational Research, XXVII (March, 1934), pp. 524-28. 

Vocational Success. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1934. 113. 
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grades which student likely remain school. The boy 
who likely drop out the early years the high school 
probably needs different kind curriculum than the boy who 
will remain school for several additional grades. 

The Thorndike study also interest the curriculum 
worker who plans carry such long-time tests. Numerous 
difficulties will confront the investigator who tries get 
touch with students after they have left school. the Thorn- 
dike study some had changed their names; forwarding ad- 
dresses had not been left others their previous addresses 
since addresses are useful bill collectors. Still others had 
moved out town. Thorndike lists number ingenious 
devices means which his investigators tracked down the 
students who had been tested the age fourteen. 

There increasing number studies reference 
occupational and professional adjustments, but almost nothing 
appears terms the competency the individual intel- 
ligent citizen. Smothers and Hamlin report that 


the fact that considerable numbers graduates vocational and col- 
lege-preparatory courses failed realize their objectives with respect 
occupation and college attendance emphasizes the need for giving atten- 
tion courses both types the general values which m:y come from 
education addition the special values which each type course 
has 


number excellent studies have appeared which deal 
with commercial training the high school. Significant im- 
provements such training could made supervisors 
these courses availed themselves these data made similar 
studies their own communities. 

The most glaring lack important curriculum data 
long-range type relates the non-vocational objectives high 
school and college. Relatively little known concerning the 
reading interests, tastes, leisure activities, political leanings, and 
religious interests graduates and students who drop out be- 
fore graduation. Whitlow study graduates smaller 
high schools makes clear that 
the type reading reported most frequently the graduates was dis- 
tinctly variance with the type which the average high school gives 
attention. The book reading, was the periodical reading, was pre- 


Smothers, Homer I., and Hamlin, “Occupational Careers High-School 
Graduates,” School (April, 1932), 306. 
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dominantly the field fiction. Less than per cent the favorite 
books mentioned were outside the fiction field. About per cent pre- 
ferred biography, slightly over per cent, history religion philoso- 
phy; approximately per cent science and the remaining per cent 
was scattered over the fields travel, professional books, sociology, and 
drama. Not once was the reading poetry 


Superintendent Moseley, the schools Meriden, Con- 
necticut, completed study last year which gave significant data 
about the reading activities adolescents and other members 
the community. the present time, Waples and Wert are 
making extended study the reading activities various 
case groups. This should aid curriculum planning. 


third problem is, What losses important skills, in- 
terests, attitudes, and information occurred between the 
time learning and the time One the most import- 
ant recent studies permanence learning that made under 
the direction Ralph Tyler, Ohio State University. Most 
studies, with the exception this one, from the defect 
composite score which covers significant parts the 
data. Mr. Tyler, however, classified the forgetting terms 
the differing objectives one field, that zodlogy. 
two typical students who had taken course the 
interim were retested after fifteen months. The losses and 
gains were follows: 


Per Cent 
Gain 
Naming animal structures pictured diagrams 
Recalling other types specific information 
Applying principles new situations 0.7 
Interpreting new experiments 25° 


may conclude from this study that highly specific infor- 
mation most quickly forgotten, that information more 
general application relatively permanent, and that the 
important fields applying principles and interpreting new 
experiments there were losses but significant gain especially 
interpreting new experiments. 

generally true that tend retain well those things 
which are regularly using. Does this mean, then, that 


“Whitlow, “Graduates Smaller Schools,” Junior-Senior Clearing House, 
VII (October, 1932), 112. 


“Permanence Learning,” Journal Higher Education, (April, 1933), 
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should decrease the amount specific information which 
are presenting our courses geography, history, and arith- 
metic? Possibly this true. quite likely that the method 
attack, the development principles, ought emphasized 
more and the learning specific information emphasized less. 
One must always have the reservation, however, that losses 
occur because the individual has not become sufficiently inter- 
ested the subject pursue independent reading other 
activity it. 

this point, the question the development attitudes 
presents itself: How permanent are they? How are they best 
taught? Information highly valuable curriculum workers 
found the studies Thurstone and Peterson dealing with 
the influence motion pictures the development attitudes. 
Their technique was give attitude tests children and youth, 
take them certain motion pictures selected because assumed 
power changing attitudes reference war, gambling, 
peace, Germans, prohibition, Chinese, and give retests after 
viewing. One these groups was retested their attitude 
toward Chinese after nineteen months. The group started 
6.61 the scale, were 5.19 after viewing the picture and 
after nineteen months had returned 5.76. the case all 
other films except one, residual traces the exposure were 
evidence the end periods two and one-half, six, and 
eight months. The problem control here is, course, 
portant, but the data are extremely suggestive.” Certainly, such 
findings have important curriculum bearings. 

These studies yield number implications for curricu- 
lum planning. Certainly, adequate, valid, and reliable tests 
given over periods time the same individuals are needed. 
Records such tests must carefully preserved. There must 
national co-ordinating studies relating the activities 
graduates and drop-outs. The appropriateness, adequacy, and 
permanence learning must studied national scale. 
This evaluation long-time trends especially valuable when 
radical educational changes are being made. Further, they are 
indispensable any survey the actual potential human 
resources this country. [Vol. XIV, No. 


L., and Peterson, Ruth Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes 
Children. New York: Macmillan Company, pp. 39-72. (Motion Pictures and 
Youth—The Payne Fund Studies). 
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The Relationships Certain 
Juvenile Delinquency 
MERVIN DUREA 


study two points departure have been adopted. 
First, certain criteria indicators have been proposed 
terms which the seriousness juvenile delinquency may 

estimated. Second, the relationship life age, mental age, 
and developmental age these indicators has been computed. 
The case records 365 delinquent boys, all the white race, 
were used. Except for racial grouping the subjects were un- 
selected for any other factors. They represent probably rep- 
resentative sample delinquent boys. 

The following measures were obtained for each boy: chron- 
ological maturity age terms months, life age (LA); 
level intelligence months, determined the National 
Intelligence Test, Scale mental age level social 
development months, determined the original form the 
Furfey developmental age (DA). 

indicators three sources information were available, 
namely, number times subject had appeared juvenile 
court the sum differential weightings assigned the 
different forms offense committed subject and 
total number different forms offense recorded against 
subject (NO). illustrate the procedure: subject had 
appeared the juvenile court four occasions and had com- 
mitted delinquent acts classifiable incorrigibility, burglary, 
truancy, larceny, and stealing, the values the indicators 
means technique reported previously the present 
should emphasized this connection that values 
for the sum the differential weightings assigned offenses 
and the number different forms offenses were obtained 
the basis different forms delinquency rather than terms 
specific acts delinquency. given subject might have com- 
mitted several specific acts classifiable truancy but only the 


The Measurement Developmental Age. Washington, C.: 
Catholic University Press, 1928. pp. (Catholic University America Educational 
Research Bulletins, Vol. II). 

Durea, “An Experimental Study Attitudes toward Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Journal Applied Psychology, XVII (April, 1933), 
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form would considered obtaining these two indicators. 
Thus, the sum the differential weightings, 126, indicated 
here the sum 20, 39, 10, 30, and 27, which are scale values 
for incorrigibility, burglary, truancy, larceny, and stealing, the 
respective forms delinquency involved. will noted, the 
total number different forms offense the total number 
forms delinquent behavior. The theoretical assumption 
implicit this procedure that degree delinquency 
function variability form asociality rather than specific 
acts expressive the various forms. 


GIVE general picture the group 365 cases Table 
presented. shows the means and average deviations 
for frequency distributions the three ages already mentioned 
—life age, mental age, developmental age—and the three indi- 


TABLE 


MEANs AND AVERAGE DeviaTions FoR DisTRIBUTIONS 


Average 
Variable Cases Mean Deviation 
Life age..... 365 1$2.9 13.9 
Mental age.... 365 19.7 
Developmental age 365 172. 34.0 
Times court...... 365 4-7 2.3 
Sum offense weightings 365 24.8 
Total number different forms offense 365 


cators—the number times juvenile court, the sum the 
weightings given the different offenses, and the total number 
different forms offense recorded against subject. 

Frequency distributions for life age, mental age, and devel- 
opmental age were approximately normal. may observed 
from Table the developmental ages show considerably 
greater variability than either the other two ages. Life ages 
are fairly well concentrated. The group averages about eight- 
een months, years, higher social than mental devel- 
opment. the indicators the times juvenile court showed 
positive skewness; the scale values and the total number 
offenses were about normally distributed. The total number 
different forms offenses are markedly concentrated, while 
the scale values show the greatest variability. 

Two sets tables were compiled for purposes indicating 
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relationships. The tables the first set show the mean life 
ages, mental age, and developmental ages for varying frequen- 
cies appearance juvenile court, for variations scale 
values, and for differing numbers offenses. The tables the 
second set gave the averages for frequencies appearance 
court, variations scale values, and differing numbers 
offenses terms variations life age, mental age, and de- 
velopmental age. Paralleling each series averages were given 
the deviations each average from the mean the distribu- 


TABLE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FREQUENCY APPEARANCE AND 


FREQUENCY 


Lire AGE MENTAL AGE DEVELOPMENTAL AGE 

APPEARANCE Mean Deviation* Mean Deviation* Mean Deviation* 

(1) (4) (6) (7) 

152.6 179.5 6.6 


computing averages for “Deviation” columns, the tables, account taken 
signs. The averages are not “average deviations” the technical sense. 
The deviations averaged for the other two similar tabulations were: 


Develop- 

Life Mental mental 
Age Age Age 
Scale values 2.91 3.81 5.00 


tion the variable interpreting relationships, 


tenable hypothesis would seem that any considerable 
marked divergence from the mean distribution would 
denote tendency relationship. That is, the mean dis- 
tribution may regarded sort norm with which given 
series means compared. For example, indicated 
Table the mean the distribution life ages 182.9 
months. Any radical positive negative deviation the 
series mean life ages shown subsequent tables, from this 


Persons interested the tables not presented here may obtain copies them 
writing the author. 
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norm would suggest relationship. Other series means are 
interpreted like manner. 

manifest, from examination the first set tables, 
which Table representative, that any tendency rela- 
tionship between life age, mental age, and developmental age 
and indicators the degree delinquency small. Variations 
mean life ages, mental ages, and developmental ages with 
increases decreases frequency court appearance, scale 
values, and number offenses are, for the most part, insignifi- 
cant. The series means the three variables under consider- 


TABLE 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE AND FREQUENCY CouRT APPEARANCE, 
VALUEs, AND NUMBER 


FREQUENCY 
APPEARANCES 


VALUES NuMBER OFFENSES 


Mean Deviation* 


(4) 


Deviation* 


170-79 
150-59 +1.0 —2.5 

Average 1.73 


See the first footnote under Table II. 
The deviations averaged for the other two similar tabulations were: 


Frequency Scale Number 

Court Values Offenses 
Developmental age 6.43 


ation tend, with minor exceptions, concentrated about the 
means their respective distributions. should noted that 
the series means for developmental age diverges more the 
average from the mean the distribution than the series 
means for life age mental age. general, may con- 
cluded that life age, mental level, and developmental age are 
little significance differentiae the variations occur- 
ring the three indicators here used. 

Inspection the tables the second set, which Table 
III sample, leads practically the same conclusion has 
been pointed out previously. The series means for frequency 
court appearance, scale values, and number offenses, when 


(2) (6) (7) 
3.1 
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computed for the levels life age, mental age, and develop- 
mental age, reveal nothing the way tendency sub- 
stantial relationship. the average the deviations mean 
scale values from the mean the distribution are considerably 
greater than for frequency court appearance and the number 
estimate the degree juvenile delinquency, employing the 
criteria proposed herein, terms life age, mental age, 
developmental age. Briefly then, there does not appear 
appreciable tendency relationship between life age, mental 
age, and developmental age and indicators the seriousness 
juvenile delinquency employed this study. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 


New Test 
Algebra Aptitude Test designed “for use 

sectioning first-year algebra students for securing 
prognosis success the subject prior study.” The re- 
viewer has evidence the degree which the test has been 
found effective for these two purposes. This evidence can 
obtained from the authors. The test consists four sections: 
arithmetic, abstract computation, numerical series, and depend- 
ence and variation. The arithmetic section consists exer- 
cises involving the four processes, common fractions, decimals, 
and percentage. The section devoted abstract computations 
consists problems which letters are used place 
figures. The four fundamental processes are used combining 
the letters express the solution each problem. the nu- 
merical series succession numbers given, and the students 
are state the two numbers which follow the series. The 
dependence and variation section consists equations. When 
the values one more the quantities varied, the stu- 
dents are expected state what will happen one the other 
quantities. 

When given 35-minute testing period the reliability 
the test was Percentile norms based unselected ninth- 
grade pupils prior the study algebra are available. The 
test was devised Greene and Piper and pub- 
lished the Bureau Educational Research and Service 
the University Iowa. 
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Recent Changes Public-School 
Personnel Services 
ARCH HECK 


ARIOUS inquiries have reached desk concerning the 
changes which have taken place during the past four 
years the number workers various types 
pupil-personnel service. shall not treat the data statistically 
but shall present this article the data assembled from the 
reports the cities since September 1930. 
TABLE 


NuMBER WoRKERS FOR EACH THE Four YEARS 


Types Workers 


Attendance officers 

Visiting teachers 

School 
nurses........ 
School psychologists. 
School psychiatrists 

Attendance supervisors 


Totals. . 


Fractions have been dropped; these resulted from the fact that services part-time 
employees were reported. 


Table are given data showing the number pupil- 
personnel workers the cities reported for each the 
four years, 1930, 1932, 1933, and 1934. The data are re- 
ported September each year. The totals show 4,556 
workers 1930 and only 4,307 workers 1934; this repre- 
sents decrease per cent for the entire staff. should 
noted, however, that increase occurred during the 
last these four years. the twelve groups workers listed 
the table, four showed increases during the four-year period. 
The group called “specials” had increase 28, which was 
more than double the number reported 1930; the total num- 
ber, however, relatively small. The visiting-teacher group 
was increased persons, which represented approximately 
cent increase over 1930; view the fact that the 1933 


(2) (4) 
1,198 1,177 1,115 
| 23 25 | 24 | 25 ie 
605 617 618 615 
. 46 | 29 30 
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report showed loss 33, the 1934 situation far more sig- 
nificant than appears upon the surface. The visiting-teacher 
group showed gross gain workers 1934 over the 1933 
report, gain better than per cent. Clerical service 
showed gain persons over the 1930 report, the number 
school psychiatrists was increased two, and the number 
attendance supervisors remained unchanged. 

There were, accordingly, groups which showed losses. 
The attendance officers showed the greatest gross loss; this was 
loss 142 officers and represented per cent the entire 
gross loss the pupil-personnel staffs these cities. The 
percentage loss for the attendance group was 11.3, slightly 
over twice that for the entire group. 

Dental hygienists had the greatest percentage loss; this 
was 35. School psychologists suffered gross loss 42, 
per cent loss. Although the dentists were reduced number 
few dentists had been reported. School nurses suffered 
per cent loss, representing reduction staff 84; the school 
physicians were reduced number 19, cent loss. 

The gross figures given Table not give complete 
picture the general situation relative pupil-personnel staffs 
the cities. They represent the best general picture 
the writer was able present within the limits single com- 
pact table. brief analysis these groups perhaps will 
help the reader visualize more accurately the present situa- 
tion with relation pupil-personnel workers these 


term “director” was used include all pupil-personnel 
workers who were reported directors, heads, chiefs, 
assistant directors some division, bureau, department 
pupil-personnel work. Although there were directors 
attendance listed 1934, many reports had notes attached indi- 
cating that these directors were locally designated “super- 
visor attendance,” “chief supervisor attendance,” “chief 
attendance officer,” “head supervisor attendance,” and 
“attendance officer charge.” Five persons reported were 
assistant directors attendance, leaving cities which reported 
some one chief director attendance service. the 
remaining cities, had either director census direc- 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, sent report. 
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tor children’s clinic which assumed some responsibility for 
doing pupil-personnel work. This left cities, however, with 
populations one hundred thousand more which reported 
one individual who was responsible for directing one 
these special services. The cities had total only 196.5 
pupil-personnel officials; this average per city, 
whereas the average for the cities was approximately 50. 
Moreover, when the 126 school physicians and nurses are de- 
ducted from this total, the cities averaged only pupil- 
personnel officials whereas similar average for the cities 
was 27. Two the cities reported attendance officers, 
and reported only one each. 


1930, there were reported 1,257 attendance officers. Dur- 
ing the next two years this group suffered loss mem- 
bers; further reduction took place the next year; be- 
tween the first September, 1933, and the same date 1934, 
however, the group suffered loss members, which was 
more than double the loss for any the previous years. Within 
four-year period, therefore, 142 attendance officers were 
eliminated from the pay rolls; this represents loss over 
per cent compared cent loss for the remaining 
groups pupil-personnel officials. 

Two cities during this period reported that all attendance 
officers had been dropped; another city with 1930, re- 
ported only one; and two others dropped the designation en- 
tirely and transferred all workers new division with broader 
social functions. Akron, Ohio, had five attendance officers 
1930 but reported none 1934; Syracuse had four 1930 
and none 1934; from the report these seemed represent 
workers actually dropped from the pay rolls. Minneapolis 
reported nine 1930; due reorganization departments 
1934, eight these were reported workers the new 
pupil-personnel division and were listed with the visiting- 
teacher group; one was dropped from the pay rolls 1933. 
Providence, Rhode Island, reported sixteen attendance officers 
1930; one was dropped 1932; 1934 the remaining 
fifteen were longer called attendance officers and were given 
broader social functions perform within the school system. 

quite likely that not all the cities which report visit- 
ing teachers maintain standards for visiting-teacher service 
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which would permit all their workers become members 
the national organization. Despite this possibility, quite 
likely that of, not all, the cities which report visiting 
teachers have broadened the function such workers consider- 
ably beyond that attendance service only. 

1930, the cities reported 240 such workers; during 
the next two years there was reduction 17, average 
per cent each year; further reduction took place 
the next year. 1934, the number reported jumped 261, 
increase for the one year 54. 

The attendance officers Providence for several years had 
been functioning, according reports, much more visiting 
teachers than attendance officers; accordingly, 1934 official 
action was taken with reference change name. similar 
situation existed Minneapolis: reorganization, the attend- 
ance officers and visiting teachers were grouped together, and 
since their function was broadened greatly, the entire group 
was listed visiting teachers. Philadelphia their best- 
trained attendance officers were designated “home and school 
visitors,” and they likewise were listed visiting teachers. 

The writer holds brief for the title “visiting teacher,” 
but greatly interested the fact that number city school 
systems are seeing the necessity developing pupil-personnel 
services which are much broader scope than just attendance. 
This would seem show realization that are ceasing 
talk and think “attendance problems” such; are 
realizing that the so-called “attendance” problem may one 


data concerning school physicians and nurses pupil- 
personnel workers are significant only one respect: they 
show for the cities reporting that not only has there been 
increase these services during this four-year period despite 
the tremendous increase need, but there has been slight 
decrease. During the past year there was approximately 
three—per cent decrease for physicians and six—per cent reduc- 
tion for nurses, with increase school physicians and 
practically change the number nurses. 

other respects these data are less significant. have 
assurance that the 633 school physicians and the 1,317 school 
nurses reported represent the total number full-time 
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workers available for service the public schools. Two factors 
make these figures unreliable. First, not all cities reported 
the two items because these workers, they stated, were not 
under the supervision of, nor were their salaries paid by, the 
board education. few cities, however, did report these two 
items even though the board education did not pay the sal- 
aries. Eight the cities which omitted these items stated 
definitely that these services were supported other city de- 
partments than the schools and for this reason were not in- 
cluded; these eight included Baltimore, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
and Rochester (New York). Obviously, the number people 
who perform services the field health materially greater 
than this report shows. The writer, however, assumes all blame 
for this discrepancy much the inquiry blank this 
point was not specific should have been. 

second possible misunderstanding, the other hand, has 
tended probably make these particular figures too large. 
city may have physicians upon whom calls for health serv- 
ices; these physicians the average, however, may give only 
half-time, possibly even less, the schools. they give half- 
time, should they report physicians only 10? great 
many cities reporting clearly indicated that they had fol- 
lowed the latter procedure and had conscientiously tried 
report figure which would represent the number physicians 
giving full time which would take the work done 
the part-time physicians who were employed. other 
instances, seemed clear that the city was probably reporting 
the total number physicians employed regardless full- 
time part-time services. Since, however, each the cities 
seemingly reported consistently with itself during the four-year 
period, these data would seem show that these two services 
had not suffered unusually severe cuts during the four years 
and, for the moment least, seem gaining ground slightly. 


group, school psychologists have suffered rather 
severe percentage reduction during the four-year period. 
1930, there were 141 such workers reported; the next two 
years saw this number reduced 22, per year; the third 
year more were dropped; whereas only loss one occurred 
the fourth year. This makes loss psychologists out 
total 141, approximately cent loss. 
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the cities, reported psychological services 1930; 
cities later dropped all their psychologists; one them 
1934 had restored the service, and, addition, other cities 
which had not reported such services 1930 had established 
them. Upon the basis the number cities providing psycho- 
logical help, therefore, change took place during the four- 
year interval. The losses which occurred were thus due 
reductions staff; the psychologists dropped, can 
accounted for severe reductions just three cities: one city 
reporting psychologists 1930 reported only 1934; 
another with had only two 1934; and the third with 
dropped all but one. The remaining losses were scattered 
among some cities with slight losses each case. 

The more cheerful side this picture the fact that the 
service has appeared sufficiently important that, with three ex- 
ceptions, the cities which previously had these services have 
either made reduction staff most slight reductions. 
Two cities increased and made change staff during the 
four years; stated before, established these services for 
the first time during this period. 

Only psychiatrists were reported the cities 
1930; four years later the number was 25. These numbers are 
small that first glance they might appear insignifi- 
cant. Three facts, however, make them important. Psychiatric 
service, the first place, new and not popularly properly 
understood; too frequently the layman tends class the 
same category with fortune telling phrenology. Second, the 
training required psychiatrist extensive; medical and 
psychological training are needed well complete under- 
standing the problems mental hygiene. Third, the psychi- 
atrist specialist, and there are not many cases that need 
brought his attention; all minor cases mental 
emotional disturbance, moreover, can well cared for the 
visiting teacher, the counselor who has some psychiatric 
training, psychiatric field worker. Therefore, not 
large staff psychiatrists required the services which 
are needed much larger portions the school population. 

Several significant facts appeared the data reported for 
the four years were analyzed. The total number increased 
slightly; time were there less than 1930 (see Table I). 
Second, the original reports show that the cities re- 
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ported psychiatric service 1930; reported 1934: 
although cities having the service 1930 abolished before 
1934, there were other cities not having 1930 
which established before 1934; two other cities, having 
the service 1930 and later abolishing it, established 
1934. Despite the possibility that few the psychiatrists 
reported are reality psychiatric social workers, these figures 
are significant that they indicate continued interest. 

The present survey shows that, despite some reduction 
among the specialists, those who remained were provided 
with slightly more clerical help 1934 than the entire group 
had had 1930. The cities reported 605 clerks, secretaries, 
stenographers 1930; 1934 the same cities reported that 
615 were assigned the various divisions 
service. This distinctly encouraging and implies realization 
upon the part boards education that the specialist 
used effectively must have more adequate clerical help. 

The remaining four groups listed Table are small and 
not require any extended discussion. None them were 
listed such the original inquiry and probably not rep- 
resent general conditions all adequately. They are presented 
merely complete the picture the total reported staff. 


day rapidly passing when community will satis- 

fied with our past, laissez faire procedure dealing with 
problem children. This evidenced the present emphasis 
which being given case-work methods dealing with chil- 
dren. The big reduction attendance-officer personnel and the 
striking increase visiting-teacher personnel may inter- 
preted indicating this change community attitude. 
entirely possible, course, for attendance divisions broaden 
their field service and thus meet adequately the new chal- 
lenge without being displaced other agencies. 

The relatively small loss staff the medical service em- 
phasizes the realization the individual and social importance 
this service. Each these facts emphasizes growing reali- 
zation upon the part the lay public that must know our 
children are help them; compulsion can largely 
ignored, these data would seem say, you have hand 
adequate facilities for child study and adjustment. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Automobiles 


auto the answer the prayer the common man 

for power and speed. The plutocrat ancient days 

gained some impression controlled puissance with his 
triremes and his chariots, but the common man was master 
power but his own. later times, the strength the horse 
was added the resources the common man his search 
for power. But with the auto, half the population the nation 
can sit ease, and the pressure the foot upon the throttle 
can feel the surge power its muscles the huge machine 
responds the slightest touch. 

But this engine pleasure and convenience becoming 
engine destruction and tragedy. The newspapers the 
nation record deaths and injuries every day. When one reads 
the deaths healthy people, young middle-aged, the 
first reaction the probable cause automobile accident. 
Persons all economic levels from princes paupers are 
slaughtered every day this machine. 

When one searches for causes the now mounting deaths 
and injuries, one confronted score them. The repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment said some explain the 
increase. Too high speed with its consequent lack control 
contributing cause many accidents. Carelessness driving 
claims its toll. Emotional instability emergencies prolific 
source tragedy. 

Certainly, the tension the American temperament 
basic factor. The driver the wheel wants arrive quickly, 
cut corners, crash red lights, edge upon restrictions, 
and get where going whether important that 
get there not. Psychology important cause 
trouble any. 

Yet all these factors are capable some control has been 
demonstrated scores cases. There are families which 
never have serious accidents. Some communities have much 
lower accident rates than others, and these are not caused 
the extra vigilance officers the law, although cities 
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which the rates are low produce public sentiment which sup- 
ports the policeman his enforcement traffic regulations. 

The improvement conditions cannot achieved any 
one simple formula. Accidents occur sober people; the 
most careful driver occasionally finds himself accident. 
Stricter law enforcement not enough. States with driver’s 
license requirements have fatalities. lower the rates, 
score factors must controlled. The ideals and tempera- 
ment people must changed. 


drivers tomorrow—men and women—are the boys 
and girls today. this point, the duty the school 
clearly indicated. has been demonstrated that safety educa- 
tion will reduce the incidence accidents. The boys and girls 
high-school age are just beginning learn drive four- 
teen years some states, sixteen others. beginners, 
they are careful and docile; little later they become sophisti- 
cated and careless. 

therefore apparent that the high schools have oppor- 
tunity and responsibility help their students become 
efficient drivers—drivers who not have accidents. What 
forms this help should take matter experimentation. 
Many schools are doing their bit though unknown outside their 
own communities. These experiences should collected. State 
associations and state departments may well initiate some plan 
collection successful methods. unit driving should 
added every curriculum studied each boy and girl who 
drives will soon drive car. Morale favor efficient 
driving can built students’ minds. The objective not 
slow driving; efficient driving. boy may object slow- 
ideal for anyone. 

Action the high schools the nation clearly indicated 
these disturbing times mounting accidents and tragic 
deaths. 
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READINGS 


The New Era, 1935), pp. 171-210. 

The complete issue New Era given the progress Scottish 
education. Four general articles covering the distinctive features, growing 
points, and educational research Scottish education are followed presen- 
tations the procedures ten Scottish schools, these ten schools describing 
the general philosophy the schools and the techniques pupil development 
used. Some these articles discuss general features their schools. 
others, specific phases the work are shown, such art, the school clinic, 
social service, the French room, and the school shop. The issue gives 
interesting cross section the school work Scotland. 


Quarterly, (April, 1935), pp. 

The background and professional courses desirable prepara- 
tion for library work with children” are the questions discussed report 
the Professional Training Committee the American Library Association, 
Section for Library Work with Children, the April issue the Library 
Quarterly. 

questionnaire was submitted 700 children’s librarians, supervisors 
charge library work with children, and library-school instructors. 
The tabulated returns the questionnaire show numbers who felt lack 
preparation subjects and percentages estimated importance subjects. 
Returns for librarians, supervisors, and instructors are tabulated separately. 
close study these tables and thorough reading the accompanying discus- 
sion and explanation bring out central facts the vast importance 
thorough knowledge literature, particularly juvenile fields, and the 
practical application child psychology and library techniques particular 
situations children’s libraries. These things plus much general informa- 
tion possible and strong personality are stressed utmost importance. 

Replies indicated that nothing the usual library-school courses was 
without value children’s librarians but that the emphasis should the 
mentioned items. lack practice and experience before and during the 
training period also reported. The difficulty including all needed subjects 
and acquiring knowledge their practical application one-year course 
following graduation from college keenly felt. 


Krey, “The School’s Social Responsibility,” Scholar, 
(Spring, 1935), pp. 232-39. 

The major criticisms made the report the Commission Social 
and Educational Scientists Social Studies the Schools are considered 
the spring issue the American Scholar Krey, member the 
Commission. There are two points view, one which must guide the 
formation any educational program planned for the coming generation: 
first, that approximate adjustment will reached between social thought, 
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practice, and economic realities; or, second, that society will sink back into 
more primitive order economy and life. The Commission believes that the 
adjustment can made America without adopting the extreme measures 
taken other peoples. The Commission also believes that there will 
greater use for individual enterprise and that prepare typical personalities 
the schools for typical grooves fixed order “would subdue all hopes, 
all aspirations, without which mankind will perish.” Mr. Krey takes 
some detail Mr. Bode’s criticism the report regard indoctrination. 
The author concludes with the hope that, since the four major criticisms 
far raised were raised and discussed the committee during its deliberations, 
the critics may also come agree with the conclusions reached majority 
the Commission. The aims, objectives, and purposes instruction the 
social studies are set forth the first and last volumes the report, Charter 
for the Social Sciences the Schools and Conclusions and Recommendations. 


Achievement the Study French,” Journal Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXVI (January, 1935), pp. 52-58. 

The extent which achievement the study language related 
age the subject the investigation reported this article. The American 
Council French Tests were given pupils the University High School, 
University Minnesota, after one, two, and three years language study. 
The first group consisted one hundred forty-seven pupils from eleven 
nineteen years age when tested the close one year’s instruction 
French. All the pupils were tested with series five intelligence tests; the 
median intelligence quotient each pupil was used the measure intelli- 
gence. Corresponding data are presented for the other groups. 

For those groups studied, chronological age appears relatively 
unimportant factor determining success the study French, and final 
answer can given the school grade which the study French should 
begun until further investigations have been made each the subject- 
matter fields. possession that information, should possible select 
the optimum grade for the introduction each. Lacking this information 
the decision, the light the material developed this and previous 
studies, should based upon factors other than chronological age.” 


Paper Covers 


Rocers, James The Welfare the Teacher. Washington, 
C.: Government Printing Office, 1934. (Bulletin 1934, No. 

Current practices cities various sizes health requirements, sick 
leave, sabbatical-leave practices, and provisions for group insurance are 
presented this pamphlet. The author reports that certificates health are 
required all new teachers about two-thirds the largest cities and 
approximately two-fifths the others. The practice having school physi- 
cians physicians designated the schools make such examinations 
increasing. Standards health, vision, hearing, and the like most cases are 
not clearly defined and vary widely among those that are defined. 

Ten days the most common provision for sick leave. Only per cent 
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the large cities not have such provisions, compared with per cent 
the smaller ones. Accumulative plans are frequent. five cities the teacher 
permitted the leave that needed until she able continue teaching 
until obvious that she cannot resume teaching all. These cities 
report such plan entirely satisfactory, and they report less average 
absence for illness than other cities having fixed limits for sick leave. 

Approximately one hundred instances group insurance are found, some- 
times through the local teachers’ associations and sometimes through the state 
teachers’ association. considerable amount detailed information regarding 
specific cities included. 

The philosophy presented under the heading “Comments and Conclu- 
sions” extremely well presented. The author urges examination school 
authorities, opportunities for free consultation service for the benefit 
teachers, and plan whereby teachers allowed sick leave when they need 
out, without maximum limits, until the teacher able adequately 
care for her duties until evident that she longer can teach. 
also urges more careful attention the part teacher-training institutions 
the physical welfare their pupils. 

ANDERSON 


Statistical Slide Rule. Nashville, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. (Abstract Contribution 
Education No. 130) 

The author describes slide rule which has developed for statistical 
computation. addition the ten standard scales appearing the ordinary 
slide rule, seven new scales have been added the reverse side, 

These new scales may used formulas for coefficients partial and mul- 

tiple correlation; problems involving areas deviates the normal curve; 

and formulas involving the quotient two such EQ, and AQ. 

The author presents some evidence support his statement that “the speed 

and accuracy obtainable the statistical slide rule may made approach 

not equal calculating-machine performance.” 
James 


Sin John Adams: Lecture His Memory. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1935. pp. (University London Insti- 
tute Education. Studies and Reports, No. 

fine tribute was paid one Great Britain’s leading educators when 
the University London Institute Education established series annual 
honor Sir John Adams. These lectures are “intended widen 
the basis understanding and co-operation between workers engaged the 
field education Great Britain and the United States.” particularly 
fitting that the first lecture the series was given while the man whom 
honored was still living. preparations for the second lecture were under 
way, word came the death Sir John Los Angeles September 30, 
1934. Hence the second John Adams Lecture was devoted John Adams 
himself. 
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Adams’ career educator was divided among three the principal 
English-speaking countries. Born Glasgow 1857, was graduated from 
the University Glasgow with first-class honors mental and moral science. 
his native land, served successively head two schools, principal 
two training colleges (normal schools), and lecturer education the Uni- 
versity Glasgow. was president the Educational Insti- 
tute Scotland. 1902, was called London the first professor 
education the University London and first principal the London Day 
Training College. The latter institution has now been transformed into the 
University London Institute Education. served these capacities 
until 1922, when retired with the rank professor emeritus. After 
lecture tour through various the British Dominions and the United States, 
became Professor Education the University California Los 
Angeles where lectured large classes and continued his literary activity 
unabated. was knighted 1925. 

While was engaged these tasks teaching and administration, 
was winning wide audience and exerting large influence both sides 
the Atlantic through his writings. These include eleven books and many 
articles. The Herbartian Psychology Applied Education (1897), The Evo- 
lution Educational Theory (1912), and The Many Parts (1930) 
are among the better known his works. 

Sadler’s lecture justly pays tribute his “robust, solid and energetic com- 
mon sense,” his scholarship, humanity, wisdom, and humor, and his ability 
expound educational questions language which the man the street can 
understand. through qualities such these, rather than through original- 
ity profundity that made outstanding contribution educational 
progress. probable that for every person who has read and understood 
Herbart’s Science Education, there are hundred who have read, enjoyed, 
and profited The Herbartian Psychology Applied Education. 


Arizona: University Arizona, 1933. pp. (Social Science Bulletin, 
No. 

analysis the teaching personnel the state Arizona and study 
the teacher-training facilities the three state institutions training teach- 
ers Arizona are the major phases this investigation. The report contains 
analyses the training, experience, salary, certificates, and sources supply 
the teachers the state. Only per cent the teachers 
had less than two years training, whereas per cent the rural-school 
teachers had less than one year training, and per cent the high-school 
teachers were not college graduates. “surprisingly large proportion the 
Arizona high-school teachers were trained outside the state. 

Considerable careful attention was given the facilities, staffs, and pro- 
grams training the three state institutions. The placement facilities and 
practices were inquired into somewhat generally. Most the recommenda- 
tions made were based upon recognized principles; however, one these 
recommendations should challenged. follows: 


That public-school superintendents, boards trustees, and boards education 
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Arizona, demonstrate their loyalty and allegiance the State school system which they 
are charged with administering employing Arizona-trained teachers. Especially does 
this apply the employment high-school teachers. 


This recommendation does not seem grow directly from the study, but 
seems added perhaps afterthought. 

data are presented show that desirable pupil 
attained higher degree greater total amount under the influence 
Arizona-trained teachers than occurs with teachers who have been trained 
not stated that Arizon-trained teachers have more better 
training than their associates from outside the state, even that there 
surplus well-qualified teachers trained within the state. not shown 
wherein true “loyalty the state school system which they are charged 
with administering” demonstrated “by employing Arizona-trained teach- 
ers.” The reviewer assumes that true loyalty and allegiance the pupils 
whose welfare they influence will fulfilled school administrators 
far they find the best possible teachers available regardless where they 
were trained. 


ANDERSON 


Studies Attitudes. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1934. 112 pp. (Studies Higher Education, No. 

This book presents methods used constructing instruments for obtain- 
ing evidence attitudes. The studies were carried students Mr. 
Remmers under his The basic assumptions 
methods used these studies are those used and his students 
devising instruments for measuring attitudes. The chief difference, however, 
between the kind instruments developed Thurstone and his students 
and the kind developed Remmers and his students that the former had 
been concerned with specialized scales used for measuring attitudes toward 
social phenomena, and the latter have been concerned with more generalized 
scales used for measuring attitudes toward any one group social phe- 
nomena. For example, Thurstone type scale may intended measure 
the attitude toward the Germans; Remmers scale constructed that 
may used measure the attitude toward any one national group. 

Remmers points out the limitations this definition and describes situations 
extremely important that extraneous pressure brought bear the 
student which will cause him hide his attitude, while using the 
instrument. 

test the validity and accuracy scale the degree which 
separates two groups people who, from other evidence, would expected 
differ their attitudes. For example, Kelley administered the generalized 
test attitude any social institution group Seventh-Day Adventists 
and group Methodists, Baptists, and United Brethren. Both groups 
were asked check the statements with respect Sunday observance. The 
results placed the two groups widely separated from each other may 
expected from the religious teachings the two groups. 
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Hicks, Frances Ross. Mental Health Nashville, 
see: George Peabody College for 1934. pp. (Contribu- 
tions Education, No. 123). 

The author asked specific questions six hundred teachers scattered 
over the United States including items which she “regarded definite 
indexes psychoneurotic condition.” The report consists the tabulation 
the answers given these six hundred teachers. From the answers the 
author concluded that 17.5 per cent were unduly nervous; that worry about 
their work and disturbed sleep were the greatest difficulties; that more women 
than men were psychoneurotic and had suffered nervous breakdowns. was 
interesting that home and children was the greatest ambition the greatest 
number teachers; “to expert teacher” was given the next greatest 
number. 

suggestions recommendations apparent interpretations are in- 
cluded. The report consists entirely survey the literature the field 
mental health the teacher and the tabulation the answers the 
questionnaire. 


Books Read 


Ezra The Music Preparation Elementary Teachers State 
Teachers Colleges. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions Education, No. 599) 

Each year demands more the music-education program the American 
public schools and with the increased leisure-time movement America, 
are faced with enlarged curriculum that will more fully meet present and 
future life needs pupils our schools. The recent years have caused 
re-evaluate all agencies that contribute the development music and 
since most educators believe the so-called “grade teacher” the most impor- 
tant all these educational agencies, only natural that become more 
interested what type preparation these teachers have. 

All progressive administrators will interested what Mr. Weis has 
found out concerning the preparation the training schools are giving elemen- 
tary-school teachers for teaching music and what way these schools may 
improve meet better the present-day demands made upon teachers who 
teach music. Directors music training schools and city supervisors 
music will find this book good source for better understanding what the 
problems the elementary teacher are and how better prepare and super- 
vise these teachers. The music-education field has had little reliable mate- 
rials that this study will real contribution vitally significant field 
education which much too meagerly developed. 

LEEDER 


L., al. Prediction Vocational Success. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1934. pp. 

This volume reports study made the author and several associates 

the problem predicting vocational success. They have carried ten- 
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year follow-up study 2,225 children who, 1922, the approximate age 
fourteen were given series psychological tests. The investigators have 
sought determine the extent which school marks, attendance records, 
conduct marks, school progress, and the results the psychological tests can 
used forecast occupational achievement. 

The volume replete with the statistical evaluations made the data. 
The conclusions reached indicate, general, that means the indexes 
used significant prognostications success cannot obtained the age 
fourteen. School marks, school progress, attendance records, and conduct grad- 
ings have turned out little value making vocational pre- 
dictions. They are however, indicators educational success 
during the remaining school years. Subsequent success clerical work can, 
however, determined with greater accuracy than success mechanical work. 

This briefly summarizes the findings the study. Interested readers will 
profit reading two criticisms the volume published the October, 1934, 
issue Occupations Donald Paterson, the University Minnesota, 
and Angus Macrae, the Institute Industrial Psychology, London. Both 
authors, writing independently, severely criticize the techniques employed 
the investigation. Mr. Thorndike replies them the January, 1935, 
number the same journal. 


Cyr, Responsibility for Rural-School Administration, New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 579) 

Mr. Cyr has made analysis the allocation responsibilities the 
various school districts. outlined his problem and proceeded typical 
fashion. His interviews with superintendents and questionnaire studies 
furnish him the material for his findings and interpretations. 

Mr. Cyr studies the problem from five states, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Indiana, Nebraska, and Idaho. The study does not offer new program 
but simply pictures what may found the average community any 
state. recommends four distinct units administration: the 
county school district, the local school district, the administration from the 
state, and the Federal administration. Mr. Cyr argues for efficiency and 
economy operation, democratic control, specialized supervision, and better 
quality leadership boards education. The book reflects the careful 
arrangement information and shows sequence facts that makes his study 
understandable. 


University. Your Time: Resources for the 
Use Leisure. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 

This report lists the museums; schools art, architecture, drama and 
dance; libraries; and other facilities for recreation New York City. This 
would excellent activity for adult-education groups carry out other 
cities. 
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Tuckman, The Influence Varying Amounts Punishment 
Mental Connections. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
Education, No. 

What happens when one must make totally arbitrary choice and 
mildly punished guesses wrong? Thorndike once held that one tends 
more readily repeat the rewarded response, steer clear the punished 
response. has lately reiterated his confidence the efficiency reward 
—and confidence Thorndike’s case, let remember, never merely 
but buttressed with enormous masses careful experiments. 
About punishment relation learning, however, has become more 
skeptical. Punishment may show that one wrong and hence keep the ani- 
mal active until the right response made, but not till that happens does any 
learning occur. this true, mild punishment ought good severe. 

Now characteristic Thorndike’s thinking that leads testable 
hypotheses. This monograph the result. Suppose you have arbitrary 
choice between and You say and are rewarded “right.” 
per cent the cases, you will repeat the next opportunity. you 
are punished for saying however, far from avoiding you repeat your 
error about per cent the cases. chance, course, you would pick 
only per cent the time. monograph bearing Thorndike’s 
imprimatur one may sure that ordinary sources error like positional 
preferences have been ruled out. 

You learn what you have done, therefore, whether the was 
good bad. Varying the amount the punishment has real effect—at 
least under the carefully controlled and highly simplified experimental con- 
ditions described. 

For purely irrational learning this seems pretty well established. Well, 
great deal our learning necessity blind and arbitrary; and despite 
all the research since Ebbinghaus, know too little about it. probable, 
moreover, that punishment plays equally small part should have said 
smaller but one cannot, seems, compare infinitesimals) the more signif- 
icant and elaborate forms learning wherein thinking plays part. 
ought find out, and then punishment relation emotions after that. 

Horace 


Heaton, The Character Emphasis Education, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1933. pp. 

The author has made one major technical contribution char- 
acter terms fourteen general qualities, abilities, attitudes, 
These become for him the outcomes education that all that contribute 
these objectives belong character education. Character emphasis educa- 
tion means him the emphasizing these fourteen outcomes instruc- 
tional program. His purpose the book show how six factors can 
used contribute these objectives: the curriculum, character-education 
units, clubs and other pupils’ activities, individual guidance, school administra- 
tion, and home and community. has done scholarly piece work this 
respect. has collected, classified, and interpreted huge number books, 
and bulletins dealing with wide range subjects which includes 
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under his broad definition character education. The book will useful 
teachers and should used teacher-training institutions. 


tional and Functional Thinking Mathematics. York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. 215 pp. 

The National Council Teachers Mathematics began publish 
series yearbooks this subject 1926. The purpose this, the Ninth 
Yearbook, present some the important ideas connected with relational 
and functional thinking. 

The main theme this Yearbook the idea functionality. The 
word has now become almost commonplace everyday speech, 
but not always used the mathematical sense. When speak “the 
function the teacher” “the function the use 
synonymous with duty, service, that the teacher the liver expected 
perform, without imputing either any necessary association with mathe- 
matics. But when assert that “the teacher’s temper function his 
liver,” imply correspondence between the state the one and the con- 
dition the other, which could expressed with equal precision thought 
mathematical equation. this meaning the word that 
particular concern this study. function is, then, correspondence 
between two ordered variable classes. 

The world becoming, Klein has expressed it, “functionally minded.” 
Newspapers and magazines are using, increasing extent, not only the 
functional language but also the functional tools the mathematician. 
read, for example, that public health, the weather, the bank rate, unemploy- 
ment, the incidence crime, and the condition trade are all functions 
many variables, known unknown. Such assertions are often accompanied 
statistical data and graphical representations the concomitant rising and 
falling related variables entering into the case. Industry and commerce, 
economics and politics are becoming saturated with functional ideas, much 
so, that there increasing demand for men with expert knowledge 
That being the case, our duty take cognizance 
the fact and reorganize our mathematical teaching that our youth 
may receive the knowledge and the discipline that needs meet the 
changing times. 

discussion given pertinent criticisms mathematical curriculums 
and the status the teaching mathematics. Quite complete references 
other articles occur throughout the book. The tendency now American 
schools organize the work around the function idea. The contents 
this volume will stimulating and helpful teachers mathematics 
the schools. 

Without doubt, the volume under consideration should part the 
equipment every teacher and supervisor mathematics even the ele- 
mentary schools. The book well printed and bound, readable, fur- 
nishes much food for thought, and the price reasonable. 


Rasor 
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